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TO OUR READERS: Spring is the 
time when things start growing. Grass 
blades push through the ground, trees 


swell with sap and leaves come out. Per- 





haps boys and girls, too, grow faster in 
early spring. Anyway, Story PARADE is going to grow several 
pages bigger. This will make room for more and longer 


stories and for other features. 


We shall begin our first serial story “Mr. Bumps and His 
Monkey” by Walter de la Mare. Also, there will be a song 
which some of you may play on the piano, violin or flute, 
and which all of you will enjoy singing. There will be more 


verse and pictures and more space for Our Own. 


This month the children on the cover live in Lapland 
where they drive reindeer instead of horses, and where they 
drink reindeer milk instead of cow’s milk. You can see 
the skin tents in which they live all: winter in spite of the 


snow and severe cold. 
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SNOW 
By Emiry Dickinson 


Decoration by Wanpa GAG 


It sifts from leaden sieves, 
It powders all the wood, 

It fills with alabaster wool 
The wrinkles of the road. 


It makes an even face 

Of mountain and of plain, 
Unbroken forehead from the east 
Unto the east again. 
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It reaches to the fence, 
It wraps it, rail by rail, 
Till it is lost in fleeces; 
It flings a crystal veil 


On stump and stack and stem, 
The summer’s empty room, 

Acres of seams where harvests were, 
Recordless, but for them. 


It ruffles wrists of posts, 

As ankles of a queen, 

Then stills its artisans like ghosts, 
Denying they have been. 


From Poems for Youth. Reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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A-BAK-SIGAN, THE SHADOW 


By RUTHERFORD GEORGE MONTGOMERY 


With illustrations by W. LANGDON KIHN 


TWILIGHT filled the big woods with purple shadows and 
a cold wind blew down from the snow-capped crags of the 
San Juan mountain peaks, as through the matted under- 
brush came a dweller of the forest. On furry, padded feet 
he sprang to a fallen log and trotted along its bleached top. 
His steps were short but quick. Suddenly he gathered him- 
self together and leaped a full ten feet to land on the broken 
end of the log. Two black-tipped ears were laid back and 
a red mouth opened showing shining teeth, sharp as knives. 
A-bak-sigan, The Shadow, a big Canada lynx cat, was abroad 
on a hunting trip. Always moving in the deep gloom, never 
stalking boldly in the open, A-bak-sigan was truly a shadow. 
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Tonight The Shadow was filled with a strange uneasiness. 
For many months he had been wary because a man had 
come to the valley of silence where The Shadow lived. He 
had watched that man catch and kill other dwellers of the 
big woods. The man always stripped the furry skins from 
the dead bodies and carried them away. The Shadow saw 
the man use a thing of fire, a gun, to strike down any he 
wished to kill. He had also seen the man set steel traps and 
catch martin and mink. The man always baited his trap 
with a tempting piece of meat. The Shadow avoided any 
meat he had not killed himself. 


But his feeling of uneasiness was not entirely because of 
the trapper. He was uneasy because he had not made a 
kill that night. Wood and snowshoe rabbits were becoming 
scarce. The year before they had been plentiful but a 
terrible sickness had come among them and they had 
vanished. 


The Shadow knew that winter would soon lock the streams 
with ice and the slopes with crusted snow. He had a desire 
to seek new hunting grounds. But he was so much a part of 
the valley where he had been born that he could not easily 
leave it. This valley of silence had been good to him. Al- 
ways there had been an abundance of rabbit and grouse. 
He knew every sunny log where a big cat could stretch at 
full length and drowse while the sun beat warmly upon 
him. He could quickly find every ledge where he might 
lie and watch the slopes below out of yellow, dreamy eyes. 

The Shadow dropped noiselessly from the end of the log 
and, padding down a deer trail, entered a patch of willow 
and river alder. He sniffed about, his black-tipped ears 
twitching and the two black spots at the corners of his 
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mouth moving as his lips pulled away from his teeth. This 
was a feed-ground for cottontail rabbit but there was no 
fresh sign. Not a bunny had visited the creek bottom in 
weeks. The Shadow sat down and stared about him uneasily. 
His stomach was knotted within him until it hurt. 

The big lynx cat could not know that a plague had killed 
the rabbits. Nature was making one of her harsh attacks 
upon her own children. With one sweeping blow she had 
wiped out the entire rabbit population. The Shadow was 
not old enough to have seen such a year, though they came 
to the valley every so often. 

The Shadow got to his feet and trotted up the slope again. 
All that night he hunted and found nothing. Toward 
morning he returned to his cave high on the mountain side 
and lay down to sleep restlessly until the sun came. 

While The Shadow drowsed and tried to forget his gnaw- 
ing hunger the trapper, Sioux Charlie, was in the woods 
looking at his traps. For months he had been watching the 
tracks of the big lynx cat and figuring how much money 
the pelt would bring. The tracks were wide and deep. He 
was sure this lynx cat was the largest he had ever known. 
Sioux Charlie smiled to himself as he walked up a steep 
trail. The great sickness which had killed the rabbits would 
help him. With the coming of deep snow the lynx would 
face starvation and would lose his wariness. As soon as the 
cold made the pelts prime he would set his traps. And the 
first set would be for the big cat whose tracks he had crossed 
so many times. 


Days passed and fall came to the high country. The 
aspens and willows flamed yellow and the scrub oak turned 
red and gold in the Indian summer sunshine. For a week 
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the aspens and the oaks were brilliant. Then a cold blast 
swept down from the high ridges and their leaves slipped 
from them to carpet the ground deep in a rug of many 
colors. The spruce and balsam alone remained green. They 
moaned and swayed as the wintry winds whipped through 
their needles. 

A-bak-sigan, The Shadow, snarled defiantly as the fine, 
wind driven particles of the first snow pelted his white teeth 
and stung his parted lips. He was lean and hungry. Hunt- 
ing had been a desperate and never-ending task for the past 
two months. His ribs ridged under his glossy coat and his 
amber eyes were savage and eager. For perhaps five minutes 
he faced the storm as though daring it to sweep him from 
the rock upon which he crouched. Then he leaped down and 
turning his stumpy, black-tipped tail to the storm he trotted 
away. 

Hunting that day yielded only a squirrel grown so old he 
was unwary. The Shadow bolted the stringy carcass, leav- 
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ing not so much as a bit of hide. The morsel of food made 


him the more hungry but he found no other animal upon 
which he could make a meal. 

The morning after that first storm, the valley and the 
slopes leading up to the peaks of the San Juans were buried 
deep under fluffy, rounded mounds of whiteness. Hunger 
forced the Shadow to hunt in the new snow. The shaggy 
padded feet of the big cat acted like snowshoes, keeping 
him from sinking into the soft mass beneath his feet. 

He crossed a little ridge and paused before moving down 
the far side. Being a dweller of the deep forest gloom he 
moved cautiously by day. His eyes, sharp by night, afforded 
him poor vision in the white glare, but he saw a buck feed- 
ing at the edge of a clearing below. The big fellow was 
digging down for his breakfast. He had stayed in the high 
country, showing his contempt for winter. Weeks before 
the does and fawns had traveled into the sage-covered valleys. 

The Shadow’s amber eyes gleamed hotly and his stump of 
a tail jerked viciously as he caught the strong scent of deer. 
He weighed but thirty pounds while the buck easily topped 
three hundred, but the big cat was desperate. Silently he 
slipped into the deeper shadows under the spruce and moved 
toward the feeding deer. He slid downward rapidly and 
was soon peering out of a thicket at the monarch, who had 
his back to him. A fallen log extended out into the clear- 
ing and the lynx cat edged along beside this until he was only 
a few yards from the buck. 


A cougar would have spent a half hour or more in getting 
set for a leap. The Shadow was impatient. He crouched 
and flattened his ears. The next instant he was hurtling 


through the air. So close was he that one leap landed him 
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upon the monarch’s back. He sank his teeth deep into the 
coarse hair on the neck while his claws tore at the shoulders 
and flanks. 

The buck snorted with fright, wheeled and leaped for 
the timber. Two leaps took him into the woods. He swung 
his antlers low and humped his back as he plunged under a 
low hanging limb. This was an old trick and had served him 


well on several occasions when cougars had surprised him. 
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The heavy limb struck the lynx cat a smashing blow and 
tore loose his hold. He tumbled to the ground stunned and 
limp. The buck whirled at once and broke for the open. 
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The Shadow got shakily to his feet and snarled. He 
staggered a few steps and halted. But the cramping hunger 


within him drove him on, down through the timber 
at an aimless walk. For a time he was dazed and did not 
keep to cover. Soon his wits returned and he slid into the 
blue shadows under the spruce. At a little stream he paused 
and lapped some water. Turning up the stream he followed 
its course. Presently he smelled fresh deer meat and hesi- 
tated. His sensitive nose warned him this deer meat was 
not alive but The Shadow was no longer cautious. Mad with 
hunger he sought out the spot from which the scent came. 


In a little pocket formed by two big rocks he sighted a 
piece of venison. His mouth watered and his eyes flamed. He 
paid no attention to a shining inch of steel protruding from 
the snow, nor to broken twigs and other man signs. With 
a bound he was upon the meat. As he settled back with his 
teeth sunk firmly into the frozen flesh, a pair of savage, 
steel jaws gripped the muscles of his right hip. He sprang 
up and back with a snarl of pain and fury, but the jaws of 
the trap held fast and the chain, anchored among the rocks, 
jerked him flat on his back in the snow. 


His hunger had saved him from setting his foot in the 
trap as Sioux Charlie would have liked. His desperate 
leap had carried him over it and he had sat down on the pan. 
Dropping the venison he tore at the trap with his teeth. It 
failed to loosen and he followed this attack with a tugging, 
twisting struggle. This also failed and he lay back panting. 

Then he raised his head and listened. Far down the trail 
he heard the trapper coming. There was no mistaking the 
sound the man made in breaking through a thicket. After 
that the faint breeze wafted the man-scent up to him. The 
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Shadow snarled and Sioux Charlie heard him. The trapper 
laughed eagerly and came on at a run. 


The Shadow gathered himself together in panic. He 
lunged straight down over the rocks, forgetting the searing 
pain of the trap jaws. As he hit the end of the chain, flesh 
and fur tore free and he tumbled over and over in the snow, 
staining it with his blood. Hurling a defiant scream toward 
the approaching trapper he slipped into the timber at a 
limping trot. 

At sundown that night The Shadow was far beyond the 
rim of the valley of silence. He worked his way down a 
strange slope at a tireless pace. Entering a sage-flat he 
flushed a sage-hen and saw the craning neck of another over 
a tuft of bunch grass. With a swift leap he captured the 
bird and lay down to feast. 

That night he slept in a new cave overlooking a wide 
valley. He had broken away, at last, from the starvation of 
his home range. 


THE WIND 


Last night, the wind, he caught his gown 
On every chimney top in town. 

He sobbed and sighed, 

And wailed and cried, 

And, oh, dear me, how hard he tried 
To get those fearful snarls untied! 


—Mary WoLFre THOMPSON 
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GOAT’S GAME 


By Eva KNox Evans 


With illustrations by Erick BERRY 


ARAMINTA liked to visit her gran’ma in the country. 
She liked to visit her gran’ma, because Jerome Anthony 
lived at the end of the cotton field and he could always 
think of good things to do. She liked to visit gran’ma be- 
cause there was a pig pen in the back yard and a well in 
the front yard, and a watermelon patch with real water- 
melons in it. But most of all Araminta liked to visit her 
gran’ma because that was where her goat lived. 

Now, when Araminta went back to visit her gran’ma 
in the country, everything had changed. Jerome Anthony 
had grown a little taller. Pig had gotten a little fatter. 
The watermelons were a little juicier. And Goat had grown 
so big he could pull a wagon! 

Gran’pa bought Goat a wagon that looked exactly like the 
wagon that Maude, the mule, used to haul the cotton and 
watermelons to town. Only it was smaller than Maude’s 
wagon. It had a seat just big enough to fit Jerome Anthony 
and Araminta. It had harness just the right size for Goat. 
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One morning !erome Anthony hitched Goat to his wagon. 
Gran’pa hitched Maude to her wagon. Gran’ma packed fried 
chicken and tomatoes and bread and butter sandwiches in 
a big basket. Araminta packed peaches and chocolate cake 
into a shoe box. For Araminta and Jerome Anthony and 
gran’ma and gran’pa were going to a Sunday School picnic. 

Gran’ma and gran’pa and the lunch got into Maude’s 
wagon. Jerome Anthony and Araminta and Cat got into 
Goat’s wagon. 

“We'll go first,” said gran’pa. 

“‘That’s a good thing to do,” said Araminta. ‘Then Goat 
will know the way to go to the picnic grounds.” 

“Giddap, Maude,” said gran’pa. 

“Giddap, Goat,” said Jerome Anthony. 

“Be careful, now,” called gran’ma. So they started down 
the road. Goat didn’t have any trouble at all keeping up 
with Maude, because Maude didn’t go very fast. 

“Maude never likes to go very fast,” said Araminta. 

“TI guess our goat could go much faster,” said Jerome An- 
thony, “if he were only in front.” 

Once they went over a great big stone in the road. 
Bumpety-bump! went the wagon. Once they looked in 
the back of the wagon and there was Cat just getting ready 
to jump out. Araminta grabbed her by the back of her 
neck and put her on a pillow under the seat. 

“Cat doesn’t seem to know how to behave in a wagon,” 
said Araminta. 

“She must have seen a mouse,” said Jerome Anthony. 
“Cat does like mice.” 

Soon they came to the bridge over the river. It was a very 


special kind of bridge. It had a wooden floor. It had high 
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wooden sides. It had a wooden roof! It looked almost like 
a barn instead of a bridge. It was very dark when you got 
inside the bridge, because there weren’t any windows in 
the high wooden sides. Araminta and Jerome Anthony 
liked going into the bridge. 

“I know a good thing,” said Jerome Anthony. “Let’s 
hold our breath the whole time we're in the bridge.” 

“That is a good game,” laughed Araminta. So just as 
soon as Goat stepped onto the bridge, Araminta and Jerome 
Anthony each took a big breath and held on tight. 

Tripety-trip, tripety-trip, went Goat’s feet trotting across 
the wooden floor of the bridge. Jerome Anthony and Ara- 
minta looked at each other but they didn’t say anything. 
You can’t talk and hold your breath at the same time. 

Tripety-trot, tripety-trot, went Goat’s feet hurrying to- 
ward the piece of light at the end of the bridge. Araminta 
and Jerome Anthony held on to their breath and they 
were sure they wouldn’t have to let go before they got out 
into the blue air again. 

But just then something terrible happened. Goat’s feet 
began to go trip-e-ty-trip-trot, very slowly. 

Araminta wanted to say “Giddap, Goat!” but she couldn’t 
because if she did, she’d lose her breath. Jerome Anthony 
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wanted to slap the reins across Goat’s back, but he couldn’t 
because if he moved, he’d lose his breath. All they could 
do was sit still and hold their breath, while Goat’s feet went 
trip-e-t-y—tr-i-p, slower and slower. 

Araminta and Jerome Anthony were afraid they were 
going to lose the game. They were sure they couldn’t hold 
their breath a minute longer. But just as Araminta and 
Jerome Anthony were ready to let go and breathe, Goat's 
feet began to go tripetytriptrot, tripetytriptrot, very fast, 
over the wooden floor of the bridge. 

Goat must have remembered that he had to keep up with 
Maud if he wanted to get to the picnic. And he didn’t see 
Maude anywhere. So he trotted just as fast as he possibly 


could, tripetytriptrip, tripetytriptrip, out of the wooden 
bridge and into the blue air again. 


Jerome Anthony and Araminta were just ready to take 
a good breath, when swish! around a sharp curve ran Goat 
trying to keep up with Maude. Thump! Araminta landed 
in the weeds on one side of the road! Plop! Jerome Anthony 
landed in the weeds on the other side of the road! 

“Whew!” said Araminta, taking a long breath. 

“Well,” said Jerome Anthony, jumping up, “we almost 
lost our breath for good that time!” 
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“STAND BY TO DOCK THE 
NORMANDIE” 


By Henry B. LENT 


With illustrations by Ean. WinsLow 


THIS is the day we have been waiting for. The Normandie, 
the largest ship in the world, is due to arrive in New York 
harbor. We have made arrangements to go out on one of 
the tugboats which will help her into her dock. 

It is still early in the morning as we come up out of the 
subway station and walk across Battery Park, down at the 
tip of New York City. 

All the harbor is spread out before us. We see ferryboats, 
a coastwise oil tanker, a tugboat escorting a barge laden 
with freight cars .. . and craft of all kinds busily at work. 
The Statue of Liberty holds her torch aloft in the early 
morning haze, as a gesture of welcome to incoming ships 
from foreign ports. 

We hurry over to Pier 1, where the tugboat, Alice M. 
Moran is waiting to start her day’s work. Her soft hemp 
fender nudges gently against the pierhead. A wisp of steam 
curls upward from her funnel. 
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The mate of the Alice is standing on her deck. He calls 
to us to come aboard. We climb up over the shaggy mass 
of woven hemp on the bow of the tugboat and jump down 
to the wide deck. We learn that there is a ton and a half 
of rope in that buffer that looks like a beard on the bow of 
the Alice. It is there to prevent damage when the tugboat 
is pushing against the side of a ship. 

We shake hands with the mate. He tells us that Captain 
Huseby is up in the dispatcher’s office on the twenty-fifth 
floor of the Whitehall Building, across from Battery Park. 
He is finding out just when the Normandie will dock. 

While we are waiting for him, we walk around the deck 
and watch the deck hand coiling the thick seven-inch rope 
hawser that will soon be used to help the Normandie into 
the big slip that was built especially for her off the end of 
48th Street. 

What a splendid, trim little boat the Alice is! She is 





a hundred feet long—just big enough to fit into the 


swimming pool on the Normandie’s D deck! 

It takes a crew of seven men to operate the Alice: the 
captain, the mate, the engineer and his helper, the fireman, 
the deck hand, and (most important!) the cook. 


The most interesting part of a tugboat is entirely hidden 
from sight. The mate tells us that the enormous nine-foot 
propeller of the Alice M. Moran turns up more than 750 
horse power under full steam! This sturdy little tug is just 
about the most powerful boat of its size afloat. It is amus- 
ing to think that the giant Normandie, with her 160,000 
horse power, cannot get alongside her dock without the 
help of pigmy tugboats like the Alice! 

Here comes Captain Huseby. He swings up onto the 
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deck and welcomes us. We follow him up the narrow com- 
panionway to the pilot house. He calls to the mate over 
his shoulder: 

“She’s coming into Quarantine now. Let’s go!” 

We ask Captain Huseby what “Quarantine” is. We re- 
member that we were “in quarantine” when we had the 
chicken pox, but it can’t be anything like that. Not for ships. 

He laughs. ‘Well, that’s pretty close to the idea,” he 
says. “When ships come into New York harbor from for- 
eign ports, they anchor off Quarantine Station, which is 
on Staten Island. As soon as they have anchored, the doc- 
tors and customs officials go aboard for inspection. The 
doctors must be sure that no one on the ship is bringing a 
contagious disease into the country.” Inspection at Quar- 
antine usually takes about an hour. 

Captain Huseby stands at the wheel of the tug and pulls 
the cord that blows her deep bass whistle. The deck hand 
leaps to the pier, yanks the hawser off the steel post, or 
stanchion, and throws it aboard. The Captain pulls the 
shiny brass handle that rings the engine-telegraph bell down 
in the engine room. 


“Ding-ding.” Two bells, for slow astern. The pro- 
peller throbs, churns the water, and we back out of the slip 
into the river. 


Once clear of the pier, we turn and head up the river, 
full steam ahead. We are going up to Pier 88, before the 
Normandie arrives. We must make sure that the other tugs 
that will work with us understand exactly what they are 
to do. White foamy water rolls back from the stubby prow 
of the Alice as she cuts through the waves. A sailor would 
say, “she has a bone in her teeth.” 
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A chilly breeze sweeps across the river from the New 
Jersey side, but here in the pilot house we are warm and 
comfortable. The steam pipes hiss and sputter away in fine 
style. Captain Huseby has a firm grasp on the spokes of 
the brass-bound wheel and his eyes are fixed on his course. 

As we approach Pier 88, we see six other Moran tugs 
clustered about the pierhead. We turn in toward them. 
The engine-telegraph rings “slow ahead.” Captain Huseby 
lowers one of the windows and takes a big megaphone from 
its hook overhead. As we come alongside the pier he shouts 
orders to the other tugboats: 

Helen... Agnes... Richard ... take the port bow!” 

That means that when the Normandie arrives, these three 
tugboats must work at her bow, on the port, or left, side. 
He orders two of the other tugs to go near the stern of the 
liner. The sixth tug, Joseph Moran, must take a hawser 
from the stern of the liner and stand off in the river, to pre- 
vent her from swinging downstream. 


Captain Huseby explains to us what a difficult job it is 
to get the Normandie into her narrow slip. The liner is 
1,029 feet long. From the waterline to the tip of her for- 
ward funnel is 202 feet. In docking such a huge ship, Cap- 
tain Huseby has to consider how hard the wind is blowing, 
and how fast the tide is moving, in order to know how many 
tugs it will take to handle her. Sometimes, he says, he uses 
fifteen. 

“We are doing the job at slack tide today,” he adds. “The 
tide has come in, but it hasn’t started to go out again yet. 
There is no current in the river for us to fight against. That 
is the easiest time to dock the Normandie.” 

We ease up to the end of the pier. The dock master 
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throws a thick bundle of last-minute telegrams aboard. 
We are to deliver them to the Normandie when we go out 
to meet her. Once again, full steam ahead, we turn and 
head downstream toward Quarantine to meet the giant 
French liner. The other tugs will wait where they are. 

All the way down we keep looking ahead to be the first 
to catch a glimpse of the liner. Suddenly Captain Huseby 
says, in a low voice, “Here she comes!” 

Sure enough! Her enormous hull looms up ahead of us 
through the light mist off the Battery.: It scarcely seems 
that any ocean liner could be so big! All sorts of harbor 
boats are following her, blowing their whistles in welcome. 
Now we are getting closer. Captain Huseby rings for the 
mate. 

“Take the wheel, Bill,” he says. 

Now we learn that Captain Huseby is the docking pilot. 
It is his job to meet the Normandie as she comes up the river 
and climb aboard her. Then he must stand on her bridge 
and direct the seven tugboats that will dock her. This is a 
very important job. 

Our mate takes the wheel of the Alice. We turn in a 
wide circle and come up alongside the Normandie. How 
she towers above us! How tiny we must seem to the pas- 


sengers who are looking down on us from her upper decks! 


She is going at reduced speed, but even with our engines 


turning over at top speed, we can scarcely keep up with her. 


Captain Huseby steps out onto the deck of the tugboat. 
Two of the crew set up the long green ladder. Every harbor 
tugboat carries a ladder strapped to the rail, to be used when 
boarding liners. The top of the ladder barely reaches to the 
steel hatch, or door, that the seamen on the Normandie have 
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swung open in her hull, down near the waterline. 


Now we are running side by side, at almost the same rate 


of speed. The French sailors grasp the top of the ladder to 
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hold it steady. Our men hold the bottom. Captain Huseby 
sets his foot on the bottom rung . . . starts to climb. 

“Look out, Captain!” someone shouts. 

And just in time, for suddenly the terrific suction of the 
big ship sweeps the tugboat back so fast that the ladder tilts 
forward and starts to fall. Our crew pulls it down quickly. 
We shall have to try again. Too bad! The mate tells us 
that no tugboat caught like that in the slipstream of the 
Normandie can fight against it. The current is too strong. 

The Normandie can do nothing to help us. If she should 
slow down too much she would lose steerageway. She would 
not respond to her rudder. It would be just as if she did not 
have a rudder. That is what happens when a ship goes too 
slowly. Our engineer has his throttle wide open, but we 
cannot catch up with her. Up the river she goes. We trail 
behind her, doing the best we can. 


Finally, almost off Pier 88, she slows down. This is our 
chance. We are gaining on her now, for her propellers are 
scarcely turning. Once again we pull up alongside the 
mountainous ship. Once again the ladder goes up. This 
time Captain Huseby climbs up . . . quickly . . . for both 
ships are still in motion. We wouldn’t care to make that 
risky climb, even on a dare! The French seamen grasp 
Captain Huseby’s hand and pull him aboard. He disappears 
inside the Normandie. We pull down our ladder and steam 
ahead of the liner. She has nearly stopped now. 


Our mate tells us that as soon as Captain Huseby gets 
aboard he must first pay his respects to Captain Pugnet, 
commander of the Normandie. Then he delivers his tele- 
grams and hurries up to the navigating bridge. 

As the Alice turns and heads for the port bow of the 
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giant liner, our six sister tugs come out into the river in a 
fanshape formation and take their positions. Three go to 
the stern. Three others, and the Alice, are bunched together 
at the bow, so closely that the wood fenders along our rails 
scrape and grind. 

High up on the Normandie’s bridge we can see Captain 
Huseby. He is looking down to make sure that everything 
is ready. 

French sailors, up in the bow of the liner, drop down a 
light heaving line. Each tugboat attaches a heavy rope 
hawser to the line and the sailors pull the hawsers up. Now 
each tug is tied to the Normandie. We are ready to push 
or pull her sideways, on a moment’s notice. The Normandie 
will use her own propellers, at reduced speed, to go forward. 

The men who designed this swift Speed Queen of the 
Atlantic were not thinking about the tiny tugboats that 
must get under her bow to dock her. The flare of her 
stream-lined bow allows just enough space for the tugboats’ 
funnels, and not a foot to spare! 


A French steward looks out from an open porthole above 
us to see what is going on. Because we are in so far under 
the bow, he is actually looking right down into a funnel. 
Suddenly, without even a warning hiss, the safety valve 
on our funnel shoots a pillar of steam up toward his face. 
Very much surprised, the Frenchman pops his head back 
out of danger. 


Now all the tugs are ready to start work. Captain 
Huseby blows his shrill police whistle as a signal for the 
tugs to push the Normandie’s bow. Our propellers churn 
the water boiling white and the huge bulk of the liner’s 


bow swings slowly downstream, pointing in toward her slip. 
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Around the end of the liner we can sce the sturdy Joseph 
Moran, with tight hawser, pulling the stern of the Normandie 
upstream. We can tell how fast she is turning by looking at 
the tall buildings on shore that gradually come into view 
off her bow as she swings around. 


Now the signals from her bridge come rapidly. The toots 
of the whistle are just the same as the engine-telegraph sig- 
nals: One toot means “slow ahead.” Two toots mean 
“slow astern.” Many toots, repeated one after the other, 
mean “full speed” in whichever direction we happen to 
be going. 

Each time the docking pilot’s whistle blows, the mate, at 
the wheel of the Alice, blows a short blast on the tug’s steam 
whistle. This tells Captain Huseby that we have heard 
his order, and also serves as a signal for all the tugs at the 
bow to start pushing together. Quick as a flash, the engine- 
room bells ring out and the tugs’ propellers stir the water 





into great whirlpools. How fast the Normandie swings 
around when seven tugboats push and pull with their 5,000 
horse power! 


It is a thrilling sight to watch the pigmy tugs, rushing in 
together, pulling, pushing . . . like ants tugging a giant 
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caterpillar along the ground! To the crowds gathered along 
the waterfront on Twelfth Avenue, the Normandie must 
look very much like a big mother hen, clucking to her busy 
little chicks clustered about her. But chicks don’t puff and 
snort and dig their heels into the water the way we do! And 
the Normandie is much more graceful than any hen you 
ever saw! 

Suddenly the deep-throated, booming whistle of the liner 
blows a single blast 

way 
way 
down 
like 
this 
OO-OOM! 

This is a signal for the tugboats at her stern to stop work. 
The Normandie is heading straight into her slip now, and 
needs no further help from them. 

Now the Normandie is nudging her way forward slowly, 
under her own power, foot by foot. The tugboats at her 
bow skillfully push her a little that way, then pull her a 
little this way, to get her into position alongside her dock. 
We are in so close to Twelfth Avenue that it is difficult at 
times to tell whether the whistle we hear comes from one of 
the policemen directing traffic, or from the docking pilot. 

The giant propellers of the Normandie thrash the water, 
in reverse, to bring her to a stop. At last she is in. Her 
graceful pointed prow extends out over the parked cars 
and out over the people who are watching the docking from 


the street. 


Captain Huseby blows repeated blasts on his whistle. 
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“Through with tugs!” that signal means. Down come the 
hawsers. Now we are backing away from the hull of the 
liner. We turn around in the narrow space beside the ship 
and all steam out into the river, single file. 

We have finished docking the largest liner in the world! 
There she stands, majestic, huge, but still, and fastened 
at her dock. As we swing around her stern we see the dock 
attendants pushing out the gangplanks, some from the upper 
level of the pier and some from the lower level. Now the 
first passengers are coming down the gangplanks. 

We pick up Captain Huseby at the end of the pier and 
head downstream. Our job is over. 


WHY PEACHES WEAR OVERCOATS 


I’ve often wondered why it is 
Peaches wear overcoats of fur. 

But now I’ve guessed. The reason’s this: 
They have to come from where they were, 


(And that is very, very far) 
And travel all the way from there 
In a refrigerator car 
That’s cold as ice. That’s why they wear 
fur overcoats. 
—CHARLEs W. JEROME 
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THE GIANT OAK 
Adapted by Rusy H. Warner from Kalevala, 


the national epic of Finland 


With illustrations by Magnus Norstap 


LONG, long ago there was a great hero whom the Finns 
called Son of the Wind. For eight years he dwelt in the 
ocean. Then one day he rose from out the waters and put 
his knees upon the land. He felt the warmth of the pleasant 
sunlight, and he watched the dance of the silver moon- 
beams. He looked at the Great Bear’s stars above him and 
all the shining lights in heaven. 

“It is a good earth,” he said and set his feet upon the 
sand of an island without forests. One thing he did not 
like: the island was silent save for the waves beating on the 
shore. No voice of cuckoo called to him. No whir of eagle’s 
wing sounded overhead. No song of thrush cheered him. 
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Nor were there trees to rustle in the wind or catch the 
patter of the raindrops. 

“Who shall sow this land and scatter seeds around him?” 
asked Son of the Wind. 

Then came Sampsa, Son of Earth, to sow the land and 
scatter seeds around him. Down he stooped over sand and 
over marshes, throwing seeds as he went. On the hills he 
planted pine trees, on the knolls fir trees, and in sandy places 
heather. In the dales he sowed the seeds of birch trees and 
in damp regions cherries. But upon the bank of a river 
he dropped an acorn that the leafy oak might grow. 

Now the pine trees sprang up bravely. With their needles 
the firs were fragrant. The sand was purple with heather. 
In the dales the birches gleamed like silver. And in damp 
places the trees were ruby-red with cherries. 

From all the trees poured forth stirring music. From 
their branches came such a burst of song that Son of the 
Wind stood still to listen. 

And his heart within him sang, “The earth is good.” 

After a time he looked about him and saw how the trees 
had sprouted and borne fruit. But he looked in vain for 
the oak tree beside the river’s bank. The acorn had not 
sprouted. Three days more he waited. Once more he stood 
upon the river’s bank. Still the acorn had not sprouted. 
Only grass grew near the river. 

Then from out the ocean rose Tursas, Maker of Fire. He 
set a spark to the grass, and a line of fire ran along the river’s 
bank. All the grass was burned to ashes. Then among the 


ashes Son of the Wind planted an acorn so that the leafy 
oak might grow. 


This time a tree grew from the acorn. Its branches 
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spread quickly upward and its leaves were thickly matted 
till they darkened all the heavens. 

Said Son of the Wind, “Giant Oak, do you not think you 
have grown enough?” 

The Giant Oak made answer, “Oh, no! I shall grow as 
high as I can.” 

So its summit rose into the sky where it stopped the 
driving clouds. Soon it hid the shining sun. And at night 
it hid the moonlight. Beneath its spreading shadow, trees 
and plants began to droop in their hunger for the light. 

Son of the Wind said once again, “Giant Oak, do you not 
think you have grown enough?” 

The Giant Oak answered, “Am I not free to grow as 
much as I can?” And it kept on growing. 

Now the birds ceased their singing, and the heart of Son 
of the Wind was sad. So he begged once more, “Giant Oak, 
do you not think it is time to stop growing?” But the 
Giant Oak paid no heed. He did not care that the little 
trees were dying. 

“Is there none to fell the oak tree?” Son of the Wind 
asked, in despair. But nowhere could be found a man strong 
enough to fell the mighty oak tree. 

Then Son of the Wind prayed that from out the ocean 
there might come a power to destroy the Giant Oak. Then 
the sun would shine once more and the silver moonlight 
glimmer. 

Straightway a man rose from the ocean. He was small 
as the thumb of Son of the Wind. On his head was a helmet 
of copper. On his feet were boots of copper and on his 
hands copper gauntlets. Round his waist shone a belt of 
copper, and from it hung a heavy axe. 
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“Who are you, my little fellow?” asked Son of the Wind. 

“I am a little fellow,” answered the dwarf, “but a mighty 
water hero. I have come to fell the oak tree. I will splinter 
it to fragments.” 

Son of the Wind exclaimed, “But you are not big enough 
to fell a tree so mighty! No sooner had his words been spoken 
than the dwarf took the form of a hero. He stood tall and 
straight. His beard was flowing to his knees, and his locks 
grew down to his heels. 

From his belt the hero took his axe of copper. On a stone 
he sharpened the axe blade. On six stones he ground and 
polished it. On seven stones he whetted it. 

With his sharpened axe he smote the oak tree. Once he 
smote it. The blow rang loudly, but the oak tree scarcely 
quivered. 
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Twice he smote it. The oak tree bent slightly. 
Back he swung the axe in a wide circle. With the third 
stroke the oak tree split. From the axe a flame shot forth 
and from the tree a tower of fire burst upward. The Giant 
Oak fell forward with a mighty groan. Shattered were 
its hundred boughs. Branches flew to northward. Leaves 
sped to southward. The trunk pointed eastward and the 
summit westward. Far away on the ocean waves, like 
boats on the surface of the sea, floated acorns from the oak 
tree. The giant oak had fallen. 

Once again the sun shone freely. The clouds drove on- 
ward, and a rainbow spanned the heavens. In the trees the 
thrush sang. In the sky soared the eagle. The cuckoo called 
sweetly, at morning and evening and at the bright noontide. 

And every song echoed in the heart of Son of the Wind: 
“It is a good earth. Truly, the earth is good.” 
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Drawing by Wirrw Bronson from Tue Sea ror SAM 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, OR MINERAL? 
You have probably all played “Animal, vegetable, or 


mineral?” and sometimes you must have found it hard to 
decide to which family such familiar objects as coal, or a 
sponge, or your stockings belonged. All science is a guessing 
game, with the scientist playing the part of detective. 

If you would like to solve some of the mysteries of science, 
there are three new books which will help you be a good de- 
tective. The one with the best clues is A CHILp’s STORY OF 
THE ANIMAL Wor LD, by E. G. Huey (Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.50). In THe SEA For SAM (Harcourt. $3.00), there 
are fascinating chapters about undersea life by Wilfrid Bron- 
son, author of FiINGERFINS. And if you have wondered just 
which dinosaurs lived together and what our world looked 
like in those strange far-off days of giant beasts, you may 
want to pore over the colorful animated maps in THE Book 
OF PREHIsTORIC ANIMALS, by Raymond L. Ditmars (Lip- 
pincott. $2.00). 


Other important books for your science shelf are AND 
Tuat’s Wuy, by W. Maxwell Reed, THE Story or EartTH 
AND Sky, by Carleton Washburne, THE Book or Zoocra- 
pHy, by R. L. Ditmars, and A CuiLp’s GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
Wortp, by V. M. Hillyer. 



































TO OUR READERS 








East, south, north, west, 
Tell me the tale you like the best! 


PERHAPS you know the story of the grandmother who 
promised to give her grandchildren a dessert that came from 
many parts of the world. How disappointed the children 
were when the dessert came to the table and they saw it 
was rice pudding! Then the grandmother told them how 
the rice came from the swamps of South Carolina, the sugar 
from a plantation on the island of Cuba, the raisins from a 
vineyard in Spain, the vanilla from a bean in Brazil, the milk 
from a dairy in New York State, and the eggs from a farm 
in Pennsylvania. 


Story Parapbe for this month is something like that des- 
sert. One story comes from the East River which flows past 
the crowded city of New York. Another takes us to the 
great plains of Texas in the south. The sailor’s song comes 
from Newfoundland. The Tom Thumb story comes from 
far-away Chile, and it had to be translated into English for 
you to read. The serial story brings Mr. Bumps and his 
monkey on a long voyage from the African jungle to Lon- 
don town. The magazine cover and a verse inside are from 
China in the far east, where kite flying is a favorite sport. 

Next month there will be something new—a play—with 
the story of the play and how to give it. The setting is the 
far west in the days of the Pony Express. Beginning with 
the May issue, Story ParabeE will arrive about the twentieth 
of the month, instead of the fifteenth. 


